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of breadth3 about Ms mind. Art was to him not an
impassioned quest, but a leisurely wandering in search
of charm, of colour, of subtle impressions. Probably
FitzGerald never truly estimated his own temperament.
He was perhaps misled by his gentle ecstasies into
thinking that an effort was all that was needed; and
perhaps, too, he liked to fancy that what was in reality
a deep-seated languor of will, was a philosophical
unworldlinesSj an indifference to rewards and crowns.
He nourished no illusions about his past; but he had
hopes of future performance, though no care for fame;
and it was only as day after day sank like ripples into
the pool behind him, that he became aware that the
necessary effort would probably not be made.

No doubt too, to a man of KtzG-erald's disposition,
the absolute indifference shown by the world at large
to. his writings deprived him of the last touch of
stimulus, "What was still more disheartening, even his
friends took comparatively little interest in his doings.
Dean Merivale said in 1877 that he had " never thought
FitzGerald was guilty of verse."

Perhaps a great and incontestable success early in
life might have made a difference to him; but even so
he would have been easily cast down by criticism and
depreciation. He had not the physical vigour to enjoy
success, the full-blooded energy that makes a man
desire to be felt, to create a stir, to wield an influence,
to be a personage. He would probably have found
that his success gave him only a temporary elation,
and that the draught . had something heady and
poisonous about it. He would have taken no
pleasure in unintelligent appreciation, in the numeri-
cal increase of circulation which shows at all events
that a man's work is accepted by the deferential
readers wko follow authority humbly.f centrality, of combination,he made in the direction of fiction, and there is no
